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Voids Char 


By ABNER W. BERRY | 
- MONTGOMERY, Ala.,: March 19.—The mass trial of 
Negro bus boycott leaders began today as hundreds sought 
entrance into the courthouse, in which there was room for 
gly 30, Alam ici Jule er wor “ned of bing We 
against three defendants, but or-|°° paviey also placed in the record 
> apd that a trials against! +},. 1 oe demands of the Mont- 
90 others-get under way at 8 gomery Negroes: courtesy treat- 
6 ep tbewyge he reer yam Alfred ment, first come first served seatin 


arrangements and the hiring o 
oy avd — T. Holmes and M. C. Negro bus drivers on predominant- 


ly Negro bus routes. 
Defense attomeys had asked Sitting in the crowded court- 
that the conspiracy charges against 


. 
. 
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‘|room was Rep. Charles C. Diggs , 
all 93 be thrown out on grounds (D-Mich), who was sccominaalad : 
that the 1921 state anti-boycott law by his attorney, Basil Brown. Tee 
under which = Rea brought Brown, a light complexioned Ne-| ® * 
Ko somerg 9 ty Will; Thet.| caused some commotion 
Ounty solicitor — et-| among court attendants when he | 

ford called as the first defendant to)... i the Negro section. One at- : , a 
* tried me i omer: agg sa tendant was heard to ask him, “are| : 

ing, recognized leader of the bus) vou polored or white.” Brown as-| 
protest. sured the attendant he was colored. | | 


Judge Carter said, he might finish 
one trial a day. 

The dramatic trial started as 
Thetford sought to prove an illegal 


The Indian UN correspondent 
'M. U. Kamath, was not permitted 
to sit in the Negro section because 
his Indian ancestry caused him to 


conspiracy against the Montgomery 
Bus Lines. 

af pattord was met with a maze] plexion than is Brown. 
tery of atte aia ca dy A a One Negro spectator was heard. 


be classified as white, though he 
was a few shades darker in com- 


Ul telling a defense attorney as he 
Shores, the Negro attorney of Bir-| left eiiatiliak “If Vd died one 
mingham who represented Miss) q.., before this happened, I 
Autherine Lucy in her fight for ad-| 5.114 have died one day too soon.” 
mission to the University of Ala-| c, great was the pressure of. 
bama. the crowd that an empty court- 
FIRST WITNESS room across the hall was opened | 
Thetford’s first witness, James|for spectators to watch through’ 
S. Bagley, testified that Rev. King) } 
had said he was “tired of being 
treated with discourtesy” and that 


_— —-- -~ 


Hote! Union Parley 


’ 


windows. : 
Judge Carter ordered the crowd- 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Hears 56 Program 


By HERBERT SIGNER : | 

“Many Nationalities—-One United Union.” Under this 
motto, some 400 delegates representing 27,000 members of 
Hotel and Club Employees, Local 6, yesterday heard gen- 
eral organizer Betty Bentz outline Cote ee ae tia 
the program of “Local 6 in ‘56” at 
the opening of the union’s ninth 
convention. 


‘employer tactics aimed at “swell- 
ling profits at the expense of the 
iworkers” through 9g we closing 
_|down of departments, bringing in 
The union, the largest local eed bnbercdieien pie 
the Hotel and Restaurant Inter-| .jinery and other methods. 
national, is an its three-day The officers’ report projected an 
sessions in the Gertrude Lane “effective role” for the union in the 
Auditorium of the union head- 1956 election campaign with “ac. 
quarters at 305 W. 44 St. tive participation” by Local 6 
Miss Bentz, delivering the of-' members. | 
ficers’ report, said the union had| The “anti-labor trend” in the) 
brought increases totaling $10 mil-| nation was noted, as seen in the 
lion to its members in the last two’ Miami, Westinghouse, Kohler and 
ears, an average of $200 per mem-| Republic strikes, with employers 
as in take-home pay. counting on the Republican ad- 
The union program proposed Ministration in their efforts “to 
for 1956 includes; Guaranteeing|>reak down workers’ standards. 
the $2 pay boost due every worker (Continued on Page 8) 
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Out of Snow on 
First Spring Day 


New York digs out of 
of spr 
persons were dead as a result 


IT'S SNOW USE 


THIS CAR OWNER was hopefully digging his way out of the 
snow drifts in midtown yesterday but he wasn’t going anywhere, 


all the same. 


a snow-covered city today to greet hopefully the first day 


ing. More than 18 inches of snow fell on the metropolitan area, and nearly 100 


of the worst snowstorm to hit here since 1947. Tens of thou- 
ver of abandoned autos were 
'stalled on city streets. Police said 
10,000 autos in the city’ were 
abandoned and some 3,000 per- 
sons spent all or part of the night 
in stranded cars. 

Subway service collapsed to 
many outlying sections. Two 
New Jersey commuter train lines 
stopped running. Other _ trains 
were delayed from a few minutes 
up to two hours on some long- 
distance routes, Schools, stores and 
factories were closed by the hun- 
dred. 

It -was the heaviest fall since the 
. |Christmas weékend “big snow” of 
1947. A record 25.8 fell in 24 
hours then. 

The Fire Department put all 
men on 24-hour duty. 

The storm blocked two major 
commuter rail lines during the 
morning rush hour, forced suspen- 
sions of subway service to out- 
lying sections of the Bronx and 
Brooklyn and halted virtually all 
surface transportation except city 
buses. Half the city's work day 
population never arrived at their 
jobs. 

New York City schools were 
closed and will remain closed to- 
day, Superintendent William Jan- 


a 


June 1, and preparing for the 1957 | 
wage reopener; increasing sick’ 
benefits from $15 to $25; strength-| 
ening the fight for the $1.25 state. 
and federal minimums; extending 
medical care to families of; all 
workers and to all pensioners; 


strengthening the local’s anti-di 


| 


Reappraisal of the role of 


Stalin by Communist Parties 
continued yesterday as Italy’s 
Palmiro Togliatti and Ger- 


1S- 
crimination fight “into every de- 
partment, every hotel, day in and 


maining “handful of open shop’ 
hotels.” 


sis for errors and rectification of | 


Military Aid Abroad 


WASHINGTON, March 19—President Eisenhower to- 
day made it clear that his administration places military 
above economic aid, and that Chiang Kai-shek of F ormose, | 
Syngman Rhee of South Korea, — 
| n of SEATO and Turkey| 
of NATO will get the lion’s share. 

Eisenhower submitted to Con- 
gress today a- $4,859,975,000 for- 
eign aid program, accompanied 
by a 3,500-word » message 
wo rwerghow ar ipa yg 
continue i | 
cause the Soviet armed forces “still 


Soviet Union program “appears to 
have aspects of normal trade ex- 


He also proposed an economic aid 

program to counter the Soviet 

Union's new program of .what he 

called “ceaseless probing for op- 

portunities to expolit political and 
The 


sion and business competition.” the 


: 


CP’s Continue Stalin Reappraisal 


(Stalin's role in the war against Hit- 
Togliatti noted that the 20th | ler. 
be 
tive and negative achievements of to prepare the country for war ‘in 


day out”; and organizing the re-/manys Walter Ulbricht ex-, Stalin. He also said that the Con- | the ws | 
woes some of the theoretica]; gress restored the Leninist prin- | though the aggression of Hitler 
a 


Party. 


Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party appraised both the posi- 


ciple that as socialism develops 


the need for repression of the over-| 
thrown éxploiters becomes less 


and less. - 


f 

Walter Ulbricht wrote in Neues 
Deutschland that the 20th Con- 
gress “also corrected Stalin’s con- 
cept that with the continuing suc- 
cesses of socialist construction in’ 
the Soviet. Union the class struggle, 
will be sharpened. 


When Lenin taught that the! 
use of force would be necessitated 


by the suppression of the resist- 
ance of the exploiting classes, that 
was in relation to the period when 
exploiting classes were still 
Strong in Soviet Russia. When, 
however, the social and_ political! 
foundations of the old capitalist 
class forces were removed, then 
Lenin immediately changed the 
methods,” ; 

In another speech last week, 
Ulbricht indicated that the Soviet 


|campaign in New York winds up 


sen announced. 

Public and _ parochial schools 
also were closed yesterday in New 
Jersey,. Connecticut, the Philadel- 
phia area, Maryland, and outlying 
New York counties. 

Mayor Robert Wagner esti- 
mated it would cost up to $10,000,- 
000 to remove the snow. 

Officials figured that the busi- 
ness and industrial life of - the 
city slumped to less than 50 per- 
cent of normal. Many firms were 
closed for the. day, especially in 
eed (Continued on Page 8) 


“It has becomé known,” UI- 
icht reported, “that Stalin failed 
even 


necessary manner, 


Germany was foreseeable.” 


Ulbricht told of a German sol- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Snow or no, Manhattan supporters of the Daily Worker 
are engaged in an all-out effort to reach 85 percent of their 
circulation campaign sub Ssuruet Friday night. Manhattan 
campaign goals are 2,200 Worker| to Vi) allow ample time for - 

ple time for 
subs and 400 for the Daily Worker. questions on the 20th Congress. 


Up to last Thursday, they had Among subs received over the 


turned in 1,500 Worker subs and ! 
195 for the Daily Worker. The weekend was one from Iowa, with 


on April 7. 
Campaign workers in Manhat-} 


tan will bring their subs Friday 
night to a meeting organized by 
the borough’s Freedom of the 
Press Committee which will hear 
‘an address by George Blake Char- 


Communists were also ‘reevaluating | | 
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riton Asks Action at Arms Cut Meet 


LONDON, March 19.—The world’s five major atomie powers opened disarmament : — 
talks here’ today. The delegates from the U. S., Britain, France, Canada and the Soviet! ISRAEL CHARGES NEW 
Union met to discuss the world’s biggest problem in the most optimistic a since 1 


"Paice and Briain introduced POWER. FOW-WOW JORDAN BORDER ATTACK 


their new joint disarmament plan 
to the conference, but the United ae ees | en meg soda’ 7 es mashing — Maj. Gen, 
St thats epithe snastannregetin ce : | | arc troops’ Ok — ordans|}E. L. M. Burns, truce super- 
PR nas the we ¢ ne * | gj Pee ee 28 : Arab Legion and Jordanian fron-| visor, had agreed to investigate 
“ste their proposais for the time ws ; ee tier guards attacked an Israel pa- Israel's charges that, Egyptian 
pe ae \ shia : oe me es Se ao trol yesterday, hy: — govern- | troops eo ee The men and are 
informed source.said Ameri- PRR ie ET Re ORT aN HOES fe |ment announced today. mor on the borders. 
can “reaction to the Anglo-French | Oe oe pe Hake | sk A communique said the attack A Cairo dispatch said officials 
plan was “quite favorable.” But he; fae Pe PS 3 Es = jcame on the Beersheeba-Hebron|of the Egyptian government had 
added the United States differs se ek: Re road and that there were no casu-' decided to donate $280,000 to the 
or nee on “many — a alll is °S jetee. Pe ae It said the Israelis returned | Jordanian Nationa] Guard. 
of a far-reaching nature. The en- po ie a Se: sees ae e fire. The Jerusalem Daily Pg alastin 
tire Anglo-French blueprint was ae ae 8 } a ae A dispatch from Amman quot-/reported today that the néw Arab 
forwarded to Washington for study ee Ree OS a ate ape ed Jordan King Hussein‘s chief|commander of the Arab _ Legion 
there. | minister as saying Hussein was| was planning to dismiss another 
British host delegate Anthony | planning to visit the Arab capitals. six British high-ranking officers. — 


Nutting opened the session with an | 


appeal to East and West to “stop, _ Ce es e * 
arguing and start acting” on dis-, ae ) 4 g er] ‘1 | arti a T | W 
| a es a 


armament. 


Both sides must realize in this, LS ce 
thermonuclear age that they must Es Ga : 
“replace mutual terror with mutual So eee pee ae ee 3 ig 4 y 3 ig CNC 


trust,’ Nutting said. me Sie, 
But even the West was in dis- ee Bees aa ae 

agreement on the best plan for Sa ALGIERS, March 19—French authorieies clamped vir- 
oes — as tual martjal law on Algeria today and ordered massive troo 


world disarmament. The U. S. del- Bae | 
egation found it impossible before- pa me } reinforcements while a fleet was sent to blockade the coast. 


hand to agree wholly with a long- | GEORGI MALENKOV (left), Soviet minister of power projects, French Resident Minister Rob- 
range plan for disarmament spon-| chats with Bill Crampton (right), foreman at the turbine room of ert Lacoste warned that all “reb- 


a ee + 
sored jointly by Britain and France.; the Battersea power station in London. The man in center is an ( rus Villa 2 els” will be judged by military 
Even, though the Anglo-French! interpreter. tribunals and_ that Piste se of 


plan incorporated U.S. ideas like | Prime Minister Eden and Malenkov talked in private for 20 
President Eisenhower s “open skies” | minutes yesterday. A spokesman for the prime minister's office said Fined 19 600 Moslem soldiers with their arms 
proposal, chief American delegate! later Malinkov had gone there on a “courtesy call.” | 7 will be punished by death. 


— on ——<>— eT -ENNe 


He said he would bow to pres- 


Harold E. Stassen diclosed yester- 
day that the U. S. had its own 


e,° 
; | © ad Hf British sure from neither side in dealing 
specific proposals. Stassen refused | ah 800 ‘orf EE F 
to disclose details of the plan be- | wit PEON Cay ee 
| | a death sentence. 


Two armored NATO divisions 


- ee ° Governor Sir John Harding fined; . ae 

French Potice Qt to. Next Monday the village of Lapithos $19,600 to Be susie" Algeria ime 
hod as, ; , Need SOP a Sa ¥ one S| la ; ‘ . 

Chief Charges : S | day in repi isat for an anti-British Press censorship was én i 


NICOSIA, Cyprus, March 19.— 


fore the meeting. 


bombing Saturday. 
‘Leaks to U. 8. a os trial of Henry Winston, Communist Party leader, The eet fine, heaviest yet 
PARIS, March 19. — Jean Mai-| On a Charge of “criminal contempt was postponed yester- imposed on-a Cyprus town, came| 


on local and foreign correspond- 
ents. 
| 


rey, general director of the Surete | day until next Monday, 2:15 p.m., when Judge Archie Daw- ie Mita. anhiten died tities Dine Half of the 1953 class of reserv- 


Nationale,* Frances FBI, charged | son was informed that Winston's Ray |ists was being called to arms and 
injuries suffered in another bomb-/| gn planes and “200 helicopters 


today that a former police inspect-| attorney, Harry Sacher was ill. : ° | Nis REE 

or anda newsgapernan eked” wa ter reported Sacher hall WSTHIMGMOUSE | Sere New. | were bein rushed to Alpe 

an American diplomat for the U. been hospitalized with pneumonia. | canals _ nih soldiers killed a Oe pr ee 8 neing 
» Ce a | .< . s organized among French Navy and 

S. “secret services. Winston is servilig a five-year Com romise since the current unrest started. | Air Force personnel to serve as 
Mairey, at the trial of four men) prison term under the Smith Act. p Harding said British forces) raiding parties. 

might need as much as six months; Military measures were accom- 


accused of giving away France’s| He was a political refugee until he} e aa 
defense secrets, testified that Ro- surrendered to the U. S. Marshal Being Weighed to crush the Cypriots. panied by measures to raise sal- 


hoe Lair legal attache the on March 6 Cypriot sources in Caro salaries of agucaltural and gas, le 

from former police inspector, Jean| Gilbert Green, also a Smith Act| WASHINGTON, March 19.—|Archbishop | Makarios' successor a eee 

oe and newspaperman Andre/ political refugee, will appear be-; The Westinghouse Conference exandria — Bishop Photios of Pa-| Abd el Kader, Moslem president 
2» ey eee fore Judge Dawson Monday morn-|Board of the International Union| phos. He is to confer with Greek| of the Algerian Assembly resigned 
Part of L’Allier's job as legal at-|ing for sentence on a “contempt”|of Electrical Workers is weighing|Government officials. last night. 


tache is to keep in touch with charge that he, too, did not obey,a compromise proposal to end the 


French police. hn POMS enter ‘ender 1155-day strike against the om DUERTO RICO CIVil RIGHTS 
William Z. Foster, national) pany, IUE president James B. 


Seviets Pay 


Communist Party chairman, has| Carey was reported to favor ac- 
For Shooting also been ordered to appear in the;Ceptance. Company negotiators VIOLATIONS PUT TQ UN 


U. &. Nav sq |U-S. Courthouse Monday. The have also agreed to it. The new 
f wid g ee Justice Department is seeking to|Plan was worked out with com-| SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico (By|ened also because printers are in- 


WASHINGTON, March 19. — bri t .ipany ne otiators and mediators at Airmail).—Luis Munoz Marin, Gov- timidated by Law 53 and therefore 
The State Department announced mouse edhagn Coumareeste:” , ernor of Puerto Rico, has appoint-| hesitate to print unorthodox papers. 


today that the Soviet Union hes fering with a serious heart ail-/marathon sessions Friday and Sat- ed a committee to study the status} © The Police Internal. Security 
paid the United States $724,947|ment, to trial under a 1948 Smith urday. of civil liberties here. Corps is used to spy on and harrass 
damages for shooting down a U.S.|Act indictment. The proposal was based on a} Roger Baldwin, of the American] peaceful, law-abiding citizens 
Navy plane over the Bering San! plan submitted to both sideés/Civil Liberties Union, took part in| whose views differ from those of 

March 3 by mediators. It calls for|the comnnittee’s initial deliberations 


last June 22. | 
. ‘oi ; 
The Soviet check for the dam- Demos Fail to a five-year contract with wage, re ln” get ae scene = 208 
age payment was accompanied by increases averaging 3 percent aj for the Rights of Man, a consulta- 


a note insisting that the Navy Nep- a : ’ ; 
4 , fyear and fringe benefits. tive agency of the United Nations.| Union of working 
tne sovet conn” 9) Act Om Domoveiin | te vor, wes termed! “On his weekly sunday moming|and oven breaking up mectings, 
 . 4 7 would change the status. ef 36) radio broadeast, Juan Saez Corales,|thereby violating trade union 

e Soviet Union, while assert-| Democratic leaders in Manhat.}“ischa workers would  be/trade union leader and one of thejerties. 

ing that the plane’ violated her tan’s 18th. congressional -district chang indefinite suspension.|11 Puerto Rican Smith Act de-| © The Electoral Law is undem- 
frontiers, offered last summer to failed yesterday to offer a designa- Their cases would be screened|fendants, called upon Puerto Rican i 
pay half the damages. tion for the seat now occupied by jointly by union and company|citizens to inform the study com- 
va Rev. James G. Donovan (R-NY)|"Presentatives at the plants con-/mittee of such violations of civil 


Pakistan Cha Pe ee: eae h j _|cerned. Whatever workers were} liberties as the following: | pr 
) : r ges ng there was much jockey not reinstated at that level would! © Existence of Law €3, known 


/ ing going on. 
Berder Shets by g ye Posty hae. ureed the then have their cases arbitrated. bes spot d 90 Puerto oe — 
Democrats to name a true liberal, sion 0 ought control Smit 
Indian Treeps labeling Donovan.as a “Republican | : om veageg has . used * 3 
‘Paki in Democratic clothing.” | xy time,/dozens of -political dissiden 
KARACHI, Pakistan, March 19. ai g- without the right to strike, on ee adie aes t pok|“i 


em 


up with non-economic issues. icies or—as in the case of Jose 
long , | Bi egy a proposal = it now —— re ne ar-| ti 
der last night, the Pakistan Gov-' & promgaridltee aise. gpm. ticles. Enamorado served a one- 
: wage payment ear sentence for an article ap- 
ernment charged today. : : for an entive plant witheek 6 sail in his paper, Puerto Rico 
, . ment of the union local in re; a yo Aig 
' ing ication paper, he 
was indicted under the same 
}Law 53 and is now on bail. : 
© Freedom of the press is threat- 


MERRY OVER MINNESOTA? 


SENATOR and Mrs. Estes Kefauver, happy as they studied last 
week's returns from the New Hampshire primary, which the Dem- 


—————— 


‘gates of 
locals in attendence. 

This afternoon’s report of John 
Ciark, president of the union, is) 
expected to give some indication of | 
the leadership's. next step on the | 


Tompkins replied that to his 
knowledge Foster had made one 
speechmaking trip since 1948. 

Rooney replied: “That is con- 
trary to what we heard from the 
FBI yesterday, in which a state- 


eration ever undertaken in Washington” was predicted by has for some time sought a charter ment was epee Aen: eae thet 


Brendan Sexton, educational director of the United Auto in the main stream of labor or to sare Sst pike 
piesa when eo — lose lights at the conference will be a merge with an AFL-CIO affiliate,| So book” — 
es come into the 2 ae thee | : 

April 21 for its Seventh Education ag cg oa "UAW Ne has so far been blocked. More i When Walter Yeagley, first as- 
Conference. o0th iio. cee Feecinn recently the union entered into a/ sistant to the Attorney General, 
_ The turnout planned and timed! Awards” will be presented. Those! ua assistance pact ‘with wand — Be ose nay — te ay = 
for the crucial mid-session period | to-be honored are: | Western Conference of Teamsters. 7*V&> *woney “ she 

of Congress will make the event | Thurgood Marshall, general Through the weekend the ert 
even bigger than the 2,500-turnout counsel of the National tion, Policy committees in the big cop-/the expression used was ‘he has’ 


t mass Jobby of building|for the Advancement of Colored|P¢t Chains and other non-ferrous; been traveling all over the coun-| 
er per ma y ing ineeathi ieee ae icanae | metal producers met to set the: try’; is that not right Mr. eel 


ident Eisenhower has b bargaining machinery for this year! ta?” 


} 


Labor Lobby in April 


WASHINGTON, March 19—The “largest lobbying op- vita} issue of labor unity The union | 


By ERIK BERT 
WASHINGTON, March 19.—The Civil Rights Section of the Department of Jus- 
tice has had a staff of only seven lawyers and five non-professional employes during the 
harass unionists, Communists and | 
liberals, the hearings of the House : 
Appropriations subcommittee re- 
The bearings aise tat in| AD HAWAII SUGAR FIGHT 
11955 the definition of a civil rights 
“case” was changed so that statis-; SAN FRANCISCO, March 19.— the Hawaiian sugar plantations. 
er periods. This serves to cover up Schipsclerks and Walking Boss and the Coast Labor Relations 
the do-nothing policy of the De-|Caucus of the International Long- Committee take up with the Inter- 
partment. shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
e | e of cases received by the Civil Rights ommend four actions in the event on the East Coast. 
innesota Primary (22.5.2 ml Farmer i rt hati 
1,674 in 1951, and the number| Hawaii. become necessary they be a matter 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 19—Adlai Stev trae | 
ES LSE LE Be Sew rhe ne and Sen- was 300, compared to 1,936 in) ‘That no Hawaiin sugar be dis- officers and the Pacific Maritime 
P rd-fought campaigns 1951. charged by any West Coast mem- Association prior to going into 
Warren Olney III, assistant attor-| bers of ILWU. te 
dential primary. Kefauver in the Democratic pri- finition of a “case” had been} — a ee 
Minnesota’s 30 delegates to the'mary. In Minnesota, any citizen changed. | a ed by a problem which none 
D dential ae a tn th eh: ° that the LLWU members in Hawaii 
emocratic Presidential convention Can vote in € primary, oO is Now the Department counts | * 0 m : mits were f acing a showdown fight. 
fauver as the only two candidates; While both candidates have been| probability of their getting into a fortnight d on March 15 
for them. firing away at Eisenhower's be-| Court or some allegation which, if ke teat oa A plete! arn il 
Minnesota’s Democratic-Farmer- trayal of the farmers, Kefauver, ue, would take it into court,” the last ‘offer ae BE emplovecs, 
Freeman, have gone all-out for’ seemed to be relying on the ma- every separate inquiry that came yey 
Stevenson. They have put the heat chine to carry him through. a - section as a case,” he CX-| pany ssicabiee - Wuineuiied Wien © a PN " 
on all office-holders and officials i | plained. TYTN r oN. asic Gemands are Wages, Sever= 
’ us? scataco cg WASHINGTON, March 19. —| ance pay and elimination of a 
io i ct 30) dakhiiien ates rcases were brought to the depart-) 
Democratic-Farmer Laborite from rt agencies = om — r t short | nent s attention. During the first) 
the agrarian southwest corner of half of fiscal -1955, that is to Dec.! chairman, to go to trial is being} !. = —— keyed wages — 
the state, has charged she was ‘undertaken despite the admission | “™P ep egcare plantations to the 
| New York price of raw sugar. 
At a news conference he said he the Negro people had mounted 
She has continued to campaign felt he had been gaining strength | sharply. 
for the Tennessee Senator. daily.” He said he thought he was rigors of a trial. 
Cov. Freeman conceded, over Mi Mill This is disclosed in hearings of 
Paul, “I feel Mr. Stevenson's marg- | fe, 7 a House Appropriations subcom-| Leader Here 
drive of the past couple of weeks, ™ is getting narrower, "he es Police have broadcast an alarm 
though the Governor insisted Stev-| He declared he would be a can- for Jesus DeGalinde, anti-Franco 
enson would win two to one and didate until the convention apparently the FBI lied to the sub- 
committee about Foster's activi- 
ties been missing for a week. 
are gains, Freeman said, | With all delegates in ™ COP DeGalinde who escaped from 
were due to the emergence of the primary pledged to Eisenhower, } Spain when Franco took the coun- 
farm issue, and the possibility that there is no GOP contest there. But SALT LAKE CITY, Utah, March Rep. John J. Rooney, (D - so aeligpe 
19.—The 5lst convention of the chairman of the Appropriations 
has been writing a column for El 
Diario of New York, leading Span- 
ish-language paper here. 
failed to arrive and when De- 
Galinde did not attend a meeting 
‘of the Ibero-American Poets and 
‘he had not been seen since last 
| Monday. 
Ross expressed fear DeGalinde 
against his life b 
mail that he notified the FBI last 
year, Ross said. 


‘eo of Fae § 
On Civil Rights 
past six years, it was disclosed today. In contrast, the department has 98 lawyers working 
in the Internal Security Division to : 
veal. 
ocratic presidential aspirant swept, have high hopes for today’s test 
in _ , tics cannot be compared with earli-| Delegates to the Coast Longshore, That the International officers 
y / fl y During fiscal 1955 the number| ion have voted unanimously to rec- tion the adoption of similar policies 
terminated during the year 1955; These were: of discussion between the nationai 
today, as Minnesota's voters prepared to go to the polls in 
the nation’s first contested Presi- ie aes ney general, explained that the de-| That no supplies be loaded for! The recommended actions were 
are at stake in tomorrow’s primary |Choice simply by asking for a ballot! “matters that either get into court The Hawaii: 7 , 
election, with Stevenson and Ke-|of that party. or where there is some possibility) - AWE a ee 
| f t hl Fit ed to authorize a strike more than 
Labor leaders, including Sen. has been more forthright on this, Olney explained. | For Trial RE ors made on a take-it-or-strike basis, 
Hubert Humphrey and Gov. Orville as on other isseus. Stevenson has | Previously they were counting i | choad 3 2.166 to 879 for rejection 
algastomersediey ‘mg eae ting Kefauver wound up his cam-. During fiscal 1955. he said. 918 
ee C o pom waere On paign here by predicting he would | ee agree 'The present attempt to force Wil-}“wage-price” escalator clause in 
gresswoman Coya Knutson, popular | sep ‘ 
liam Z. Foster, Communist Party: the agreement which expired Feb. 
ae sailous om ther! 
ae for yoting on the | 31, 1955, only 58 cases were count- 
threatened with political extinction ‘ed, at a time when the attacks ov of the Department of Justice that 
if she continued to back Kefauver. ' wae 
he is not physically fit to stand the| egy Kidnaping 
stronger in the rural areas than| Of Anti-Franee 
the weekend. that Kefauver has tevenson. In Minneapolis and St. | 
made headway in his intensive mittee made public today. 
Union %, The hearings also disclose that! 

7: professor of International Law at 
would capture all convention dele- matter what happens in the pri- 2 ‘Columbia University, who has 
gates. | maries. ¢ ention | : 

ony During the hearing, on Feb. 2, 

‘try over, is representative of the 
“Basque Government-in-Exile.” He 
Stanley Ross, editor of El Diario, 
notified police when the column 
Writers Guild, of which he is a 
member. Investigation indicated 

might have been kidnaped. 
“He received so threats 
telephone and 

HOUNDED 


—————_ 


dretta, administrative assistant at-| 
torney general, and said “I think: 


asked to open the four-day ses-| 


_sion. Adlai Stevenson has 


better 


ted 
an invitation to address the dele- 
gates on the fimal day of the con- 
ference. Many other notables will 
be among the speakers. 

Sextan said a feature of the con- 
ference will be “ham’n egy” break- 
fasts with congressmen. 

He said about 100 of the legis- 
lators have already agreed to 


to breakfasts. The “lobbyists” said 


Sextan, will not be asking for pas-| Chrysler pension plan. 


sage of any bills in particular, but 
will “simply be seeking to become 

: conference will also be the 
first of a series of UAW 20th anni- 
versary évents! One of the high- 


nio, who banned segregation in'Larson will coordinate the union’s 
the schools of his diocese before| bargaining. 
the Supreme Court's ruling; Meth-| raat | 
odist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam) Snow é Subs 
as a champion fighter for civil lib-} fi 
erties; Senator Herbert Lehman for (Continued from Page 1) 
| done.” 
We think pretty generally we 


out request” according to the hear- 
ing record, a statement on the Fos- 
ter case. 

The statement declares that the 
latest report on Foster's health by 
a court-appointed doctor “indicates 


probably never improve, that im 


Come tle, an early UAW rank and filer 


his fight for liberal causes; Mrs. 

Eleanor Roosevelt as the “first lady ogden ogressing 
carry the truth by ourselves. But a gy ee a 
we wouldn't at all mind if a lot) _emely doubtful tha he will 

‘ever be able to undergo the rigors 

and strains of a formal legal ac- 

Hon. 

The statement added, “There is 

no evidence that Foster traveled 


of the free world,” and Frank Tut- 


? 


and first to retire under the union’s 


| The conference will also feature} 
a debate with Senators Kefauver) 
‘and Humphrey asked to present} 

the Democratic side, and Senators} we. i 
‘Styles Bridges and William Know- 


| 


on any long trips, deli 
‘|publie gathering 


land, invited te present the Repub- h 
nécticut and Minnesota. | in 


lic position, 


that Foster's present condition wil}: 


| 
| 


delivered any 
aa 


Tompkins later furnished, “with-. 


| 


' 
: 
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Dalton, Ga., Church Members 
_ Protest Betrayal of Don West 


. |“Regardless of his past associations 
what he did in Daltonduring his 
few months work certainly had no 
communistic flavor. He’ stirred the 
hearts of the oppressed and im- 
poverished slave-wage workers of 
this area. Don West supported the 
people—all the people. 


DALTON, Ga., March 19 (FP). ; . 
—A full page of the eight-page! . 
March issue of The Southerner, 
publication of the Church of God 
of the Union Assembly, was given 
over to letters from readers pro- 
testing what they called-be betrayal 
of former editor Don West by “But one thing will ‘soon be re- 
church leader Rev. Charles YT. Ro S Se vealed to the people of Dalton,” 
Pratt, | .. i. . the columnist continued. “West's 

Not a single letter supporting . ee dismissal has not stopped ublica- 
the action of Pratt, who is now the as ee ee ee 
paper's nominal editor, appeared that our enemies wanted to kill. 
anywhere in the issue. | When vandals smashed The South- 

Don West was forced to resign! 


erner's window, who do you sup- 
from the church and from the edi- pose they were after, West or The 
torship of its paper in a scene | 


s Southerner? This paper will remain 

| a 2 « under attack by the same forces 
which climaxed.a long smear a .. See 1 |that attacked Mr. West, because 
paign to “get” him. He had be- ea those forces are opposed to or- 
come the target of the local chenille’ ganized labor, and The Southerner 


mil] bosses because the church and supports organized labor. 


=o bere NAACP Stresses High Court Leaves 


_ ~ u, , ” roans ." — 7 
ee See 
28.9, “<< ~ ee .. " este 5. . 
oe Re LAND. SOO weeks 


OLYMPIC DIVING CHAMPION, Mrs. Pat McCormi 
presents her new born son, Timothy, born at Seaside Hospital 
Long Beach, Cali. 
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se 
ported the attempt of the chenille | ; 
mill workers in the area to organ-, DON WEST 


ize. After firing some 50 workers! \fammon and betrayed Don West.” 
‘te No Room for Gradualism. in Colleges 


who had admitted to membership | reader Vernon Ward of Bellhaven 

in the church, the mills shifted to|N. C. wrote Pratt. “People have 

a personal attack on West, trying been selling their birthrights for a , ee eee sietint with Sedcuaitan to acme 
e could not be admitted because! sioner v ins i re 

of his race. He was offered-out-of-| his findings within four months. — 

state tuition until an authorized law|_ The Florida Board of Control on 


to discredit the union and the’! mece of porrid 
church by pinning a red label al Poet 96s ee ordering the University of Florida 

: .4~| Jan. 12, 1956, however, asked to 
aR mages etek extend the four months period 


“a and that is precisely what yOu) to admit Virgil D. Hawkins with- 
local press (run by their publicity , freedom and conscience.” some southern state colleges and | until July 2, as the date for the 
On Aug. 1, 1950, the Florida 
| tion cases permits them time to ef- preme Court had instructed the 
a policy of gradual desegrega-! gation to furnish equal education- 
ed all his preachers to the mike| Gleason, Jr., 
‘at the weekend. : 
nomination, came to the platform! cannot claim the protection of the 
“makes it clear that qualified Ne-|an out-of-state a7 98 The state 
ored. In America a man must be} mitted without delay into any tax-| final judgment. It retained jurisdic- 


The VU. §S. Supreme Court, in 


thorizing the establishment of the) dent. 

Attorneys for Hawkins took the 
case to the U. S. Supreme Court 
the third time on Jan.°14, 1956, 
They asked the high court to re- 
view the judgment of the Florida 
court, and questioned the constitu- 


At the end. Rev. Pratt did the have done, You have betrayed! out delay to its Law School, has 
bidding of the mill bosses and the America, for you have betrayed settled the argument advanced by 
man), the local American Legion| “lam very much concerned with | Universities that the implementa- commissioner to_ make his report 
and Jocal authorities. At a public your condemnation of him (West)| [0 decision in the school segrega-} Supreme Court held that the state)—two years after the U. S. Su- 
meeting of the church, which was | because ‘he invoked the Fifth)‘ had fulfilled its constitutional obli- 
broadcast over the radio, Pratt call-| Amendment’,” wrote reader E. M.| fect Florida court to reconsider _ its 

of Black Rock, Ark, | tion, Thurgood Marshall declared! al opportunities for Negroes by au-| decision to admit the Negro stu- 
to take a non-Communist oath.| “It will be a sad day for America tl 
West, also a preacher of the de-|if the time ever comes when a man| © “This unanimous and clear cut) Negro law_ school and the olfer 

decision,” Marshall continued,| it made to pay Hawkins tuition to 

with the others, prepared to join Constitution of the U. S. A. with-| . . 
in taking the oath. But the county | out being condemned and dishon-| gro students are entitled to be ad-|court, however, did not render 


solicitor refused to administer the 
' 


oath to West, saying he would: 


assumed innocent until he is proven 


have to go before a grand jury and ‘guilty. What right have you to as- 


supported graduate or undergrad-|tion enabling either party to seek 
uate professional school in this land 
isume that Don West is trying to! of ours on the same basis as any 


waive his rights under the Fifth 

Amendment. With Pratt backin 

the solicitors stand, West saic 

there was nothing for him to do 

but resign. 

“I see you have made peace with 
> | 


-_— -- 


a 
Show Electronic 


Cancer Detector 
WASHINGTON, March 19. — 
A new electronic device which can 
distinguish between healthy, norm- 
al cells and cancer cells was dem- 


onstrated today to family doctors | 


from all over the nation. Attending 
the eighth annual American. Aca- 
demy of General Practice Scientific 
Assembly, which opened today. 
The machine is called the cyto- 


analyzer. 
: oh 


Following is a letter addressed 
by Edna Winston to her hus- 
band, Henry Winston, Smith Act 
victin and Communist Party 


leader: 


I AM NATURALLY a novice 
at writing to my husband in pris- 
on, but I must tell how strongly 
I felt aid still feel about’ the 
Judge's remark about your hav- 
ing “abandoned” your tamily.. If 
a man like the judge were so 
concerned with the family that 
had been “abandoned” he would 
have respected their wishes to 
see their husband and father. 


A four-year-old son, grown to 
a nine-year-old boy, ee not 
remember everything he ever 
did with his father since he was 
two years old, if this father had 
abandoned him. He treasures 
every moment ever spent with 
Daddy, because his Daddy is 
the kind of father one doesn’t 
forget. — 

‘The Daddy. that could grow] 
like a grumpy bear to make him 


 daugh, the Daddy :that could; by their father: ( .: 


‘hide something?” other student.” 
| . Arthur Austin of Asheville, N.C..| The judgment upset a decision of 
wrote: “I am very sad to see you; the Florida Supreme Court which 
Tet the big business rascals cause) approved the appointment of a 
a break between you and Don. To-| commissioner to take evidence to 
‘gether you were a fine, strong! establish when and under what 
|team—too strong to suit the Latex! circumstances Negroes may be ad- 
and other monopoly people. All the; mitted to the ‘state-supported uni- 
redbaiting is for one thing only,| versity. It was the third time the 
to separate the working people and} case had reached the U.S. Su- 
‘the poor people, and the white} preme Court in Hawkins’ séven- 
people and the black people. There 
is money in it for the rich ones. 
Today Latex, the New York bank- 
ers and the Georgia political crooks | 
will be laughing. You have satis- 
fied them, those enemies of your 
people, but what have you gained?” 
In his regular column, promin- 


versity, 

Hawkins, now 48 and a teacher 
at the Bethune-Cookman College 
in Daytona Beach, first applied in 
April, 1949. At that time the Uni- 
versity of Florida was the only 


year attempt to get into the uni-| 


college in the state which offered 


tionality of the appointment of the 
commissioner. 


In the per curiam judgment just 
rendered, the high court specfi- 
cally declared: 

“We directed that case to be 
reconsidered in light of our de- 
| cision in the Segregation Cases de- 
cided May 17, 1954... . In doing 
so; we did not imply that decrees 
‘involving graduate study present 
'the problems of public elementary 
and secondary schools. We had 


| further relief. 


The first appeal taken to the 
'U. S. Supreme Court by attorneys 
for Hawkins was refused on the 
grounds that no final judgment had 
been rendered. The Florida Su- 
preme Court, on Aug. 1, 1952, 
‘entered its final judgment. 

On the second appeal, May 24, 
1954, the Supreme Court vacated 
'the Florida ruling and sent it back 
“for consideration in the light of 
‘the Segregation Cases decided 
May 17, 1954... and conditions| therefore, in three. cases, ordered 
that now prevail.” the admission of Negro applicants 

In reconsidering the case, the| to graduate schools without dis- 
Florida state Supreme Court ad-} crimination because of color.” 
mitted it was bound by the Su-| The three cases referred to are 
preme Court order, but held that the Sweatt vs. Painter, Sipuel vs. 
to adinit Negro students to the} Board of Regents of the Univer- 
state aniversity at that time would) sity of Oklahoma and the Mce- 
, Laurin vs. Oklahoma State Regents 


from a 


ently featured on the editorial page,| the course he a He was ad-|“present grave and serious prob- 
Morris A. Lemons wrote of West: vised by the Board of Control that lems.” It appoimted the commis- 


eee eee - oe 


Wif 


roughhouse and roll on 

floor, the Daddy that could 
sing so softly with a deep bass 
voice, a- soothing lullaby, the 
Daddy that could be so patient 
and -understanding and yet firm 
and oh, sc tender. The Daddy 
whose’ deep, rich voice and 


hearty laugh meant security and 
belonging—so much so, that he 
stood’ this little boy in good 
stead 
five years, so that he in turn 
could show tenderness to a little 
sister who was too young to re- 
member. The son could tell the 
younger sister of this wonderful 
Daddy, who loved them bofh so 
much, so that when ocasion 
called for it, he could act. like 
that Daddy, so protecting, hold- 
ing ne to her little hand, and 
let —_ _— she could count 
on him if any aggressive young- 
stér tried to get the best of ed 
These are not children who. were 
abandoned, these are children 
with pride and dignity, 


all through these long 


absorbed — 


for Higher Education. 


aa 


eee 


Children who understand 
what their father stands for, 
what he represents, that. to work 


for the good people of the 
world, to work for peace, to 
work for the right to go to. any 
school you choose, to ride on a 
bus with complete equality, to 
live where you choose, to vote 
as the laws say you are allowed 
to do—they know that is why 
their dead daddy had to be 


away from them. 


No more fitting tribute could . 


be given to a father than what 
Larry said after our brief visit: 
Me “This was the best day of my 
e. 
And this abandoned 
child! 
° 


A WIFE: ABANDONED! The 
learned judge must realize that 
everything in. life must be meas- 
ured by what you wislr from life 
‘and whether: can look back on 
your life and either be ashamed 
of how it was wasted or proud 
of what was. achieved or accom- 


is an 


- plished. Naturally I don’t mean 
Bow sauce sesty erdoiioe or 


e to a Smith Act Victim 


I have in the bank..I have no 

bank account; but that..is not 

how I measure my good fortune. 

You know that I have always 
thought that the most beautiful 
love poem ever written in Eng- 
Jish literature was Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning s “How Do.1 Love 
Thee;’ remember it goes lke 
this: 

“How do I love thee, let me 
count the ways, 

. . . I love thee to the level of 
‘every day’s most quiet need 
by sun and candlelight, ~ 

I love thee freely as men strive 
for right, I love thee purely 
as they turn from praise, 

.. «I Jove thee with the 
breath, the smiles and tears 
of my whole life. . . .” 

Well, I think that on March 
1, 1956 you brought Elizabeth 
Browning up to date, when you 
said, “The hardships and priva- 
tions that this entailed, the sep- 


in a democratic America at peace 
for the world.” | 
I COULD NOT ASK for 
words more meaningful, words 
that could show more love and 
devotion. I could never love and 
be devoted to a man who would 
put .his own first and say with 
contempt, “Am I my brother's 
hee From the first day, 
July 2, 1951, till the day I finally 
saw the dear, strong, sweet face 
of my husband, I have been so 
proud of him and what he did. 
Yes, my husband is his brother’ 
keeper. : 


‘mention. is—plain arrogance: the as- 
sumption by Marxists (and especi- 
lally somé leading Marxists) that 
they “knew it all”; that because 
| they Marxism, the theo- 
retical key to history, they were 
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Daily Worker 22 Ess 
"WHO DODGES THE ISSUE? 


We are publishing excerpts | 
from -letters on the column by — 
Alan Max and other comments 
in the Daily Worker about the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Com-: 
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IT ALMOST seems as though the N. Y. Times is be- 
coming a house osgan devoted to the revaluation of Stalin. 
‘In its lead editorial yesterday, the Times says it wants 
“concrete measures to dbase the cause of peace” before 
it will accept the fact of a Soviet peace policy. It cites two 
major issues which require such deeds: the Middle East 
crigis and the disarmament talks which opened in Lon- 
-don yesterday. .F 
On the first, we challenge the N. Y. Times to inform 
its readers that at Geneva Molotov told Dulles that the 
USSR favors big power action for Middle East peace. 

And in the recent Securit¥ Council discussions of the 
Syrian-Israeli crisis, the Soviet representatives told our 
delegates they would like consultations and action of the 
Big Four to secure peace in the Middle East. 

But Dulles chose cold war in the Middle East instead 
of cooperation for peace. A letter by James P. Warburg 
jn yesterday's Times confirms that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration was “obsessed by the notion of encircling the 
Communist orbit with military alliances” instead of work- 
ixig for a durable peace. 

Will the Times drop its support of the Dulles policy 
which has brought disaster to the Middle East? The Daily 
Worker has supported the plea of UN Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold for UN action for Middle East peace. 

Deeds are necessary in the Middle East without delay. 
Let's have Big Four cooperation through UN. Let's have 
peace deeds and not “brink-of-war’ deeds. Let's have them 


from our government above all. 
© 


® . 


ON THE SECOND issue where the Times wants 
deeds—disarmament—we recommend their demand for the 
all-time prize for the height of nerve. 

When President Eisenhower offered his highly pub- 
licized “open skies” proposal as a substitute for disarma- 
ment the Daily Worker said that both disarmament AND 
inspection are necessary. But the Times stuck to-its sup- 
port of “open skies” in opposition to disarmament. 

When public opinion showed that Eisenhower's posi- 
tion was untenable, the Administration flip-flopped. It 
offered a ban of future nuclear bombs. As the Adminis- 
tration flipped, so the Times flopped. Even to the point 
where both are still hedging proposals on banning future 
nuclear bombs by demanding aerial inspection first, in- 
stead of together with banning ALL horror bombs. 


IN CONNECTION with the discussions of the 20th 
Soviet Communist Party Congress wed like to ask the 
Times editors when they are going to reply to another chal- 
lenge from our paper. We wrote about the Marxist view 
on peaceful, constitutional transition to socialism. 

The Daily Worker said it believes that when a ma- 
jority of the American people favor socialism it may be 
possible to block the violence of the capitalist minority 
against socialism. This will be different from the situation 
in 1776, when the people weren't. strong enough to bar 
the Tories’ force and violence. Or in 1861 when they could 
not bar the force and violence of the slaveholders. 

We challenged the Times to say whether it will echew 
force and violence when and if they are in a.mi- 
nority and the majority of the American people favor so- 
cialism. They have not replied. : 

THE TIMES assigned reporter Harry Schwartz to 
report a “split” in the'American Communist Party based 
on the free and self-critical discussion we~are conduct- 
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munist Party. } 
Letters which exceed 300 


words cannot be printed in full. 
NEW YORK. 


‘Dear Alan Max: 

The very warmest congratula- 
tions on your article “U. S. Marx- 
‘ists and Soviet Self-Criticism” in 
‘today’s D.W. As a regular reader 
of the paper for nigh on to 20 
years, it strikes me as in many re- 
spects the most mature article the 
D.W. has ever printed. My wife 
(who is not a regular reader) says 
that with more articles like that 
one she would be! 

Without getting hysterical and 
running around in self-castigatory 
circles (you don’t!) it is perfectly 
clear. now that (as some of us 
have suspected for some time) seri- 
ous mistakes have been made over 
‘a period of years—mistakes which, 
}as you very clearly point out were 
“wrong and-hence self-defeating” 
‘and “made it easier for the reac- 
tionaries to persecute and isolate 
‘us. 


The next step, it seems to me,' 
'How did it happen that this was 


‘is, first, just. what did happen? 
‘And, second, WHY did. \it eal 
| pen and (by implication) how can 
‘it be prevented from happening in 
ithe future? A great dea will (I 
hope) be written on this during 
‘the next few months; the follow- 


: 


ing are merely some first thoughts. 


Central to the whole problem, | 
think, is the consistent failure to 
understand completely the famous 
statement that Marxism is not a 
dogma but a guide to action. How 


bound “automatically” to come up 


with the right answers. As a corro- 
lary, anybody who disagreed, even 
though he claimed to be a Marx- 
ist also, was either a fool.or a 
knave. 

American Marxists _ certainly 
have no apologies to make for their 


does a science become a dogma? 
Science draws its theories from the’ 
facts; dogma selects (or invents) its. 
facts to fit theories. | 

I don’t think it can be too often) 
stressed that the primary job of 
any group calling itself scientific, 
is to get at the facts—no matter) 
how confusing or unpleasant they 
may be. Given the facts, theory 
can provide the guide to changing 
the facts; without the facts, theory 
becomes ingrown and_ sectarian 
dogma. It’s worth remembering, 
too, that the most skillful theoreti- 
cal exposition is NEVER more than 
an approximation to many-sided| 
and complex reality. ul 

But -after all, we have known! 
for a long time (or thought we did) | 
that Marxism was not a dogma. 


“forgotten?” 
Undoubtedly there were many 


years of combatting anti-Soviet 
and interventionist propaganda— 
much of it, as you point out, 
amounting to literal forgery. The 
unfortunate thing is that this fight 
was so often carried on rigidly and 
dogmatically—on the principle that 
ANY criticism of the Soviet Union 
was ipso facto wrong. 

I wonder if this has to some ex- 
tent not been due to a distrust of 
the American people? A feeling 
that while of course there WERE 
unpleasant things existing in the 
USSR, to discuss them would 
simply confuse people. Better not 
to mention them; better stil] not 
to think of them. Hence the dis- 
tinct flavor of press-agentry which 
clings to so much Marxist writing 
on the USSR—and hence the dis- 


trust of these writings by . the 


historical factors at work here.:American people, who as the most 


Paul Sweezy, in the current Month- 
ly Review, touches briefly on some 
of them. One that he does not 


at al 


ee people in_ history 
ave an ingrained distrust of the 
salesman.—O. C 


_—_ 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 

THE ECONOMIC difficulties 
of the auto industry in the U.S.A. 
has spread to Britain, Layoffs 
and short-time work are the lot 
of many of the 800,000 auto 
workers here. 

At the Standard Motor Car 
Co., in Coventry, 2,500 have 
been laid off with a promise of 
re-employment in September. In 
Austin’s 6,000 have been put. on 
a four-day week. The same is 
true in one of the Rootes com- 
bine plants that produce the 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam 
cars—with 6,000 out of 10,000 
placed on a four-day week. In 
Daimlers the workers are al- 
ready on a three-day week. Over 
22,000 motor-car workers in the 
Midlands alone are now on short 
time. | 

Among the body - building 
plants, Briggs Motor Bodies has 
announced it will go on a four- 
day week next week. This means 
1,700 workers will have an aver- 
‘age reduction of weekly earn- 
of about 2 pounds. Already in 
the Molliners body plant in Birm- 
ingham 1,000 were completely 
laid off and other body-building 
plants are ona fsifealey week. 
The same pattern is spreading to 
‘the motorcycle, po and the 
sections of the industry, 

. * 

THE IMMEDIATE cause for 
this is the new government meas- 
ures, through increase of  pur- 
chase tax and restriction of cred- - 
it, to reduce the home market 
and deliberately cause a pool of 
unemployed. It is then said that 
this will make it more difficult 
for workers to demand increased 
wages, will force them to trans- 
fer to lower paid jobs, and it is 
hoped to drive the motor car- 
companies to concentrate on ex- 
port trade. 

This is economically. insane 
since the motor car industry. is. 


oe 


Dulles Flying Back 4 
| 


PYs\for the United States in a driving 


each car and 1] pounds a week 
from every worker employed. 


However, the intensive com- 
petition of West German car 
manufacturers is threatening 
‘Britain's role as the leading ex- 
porter of cars. The largest five 
companies are planning to meet 
this new competition by increas- 
ing production by 50 percent in 
the next years. They plan to 
achieve this not only by techno- 
logical improvements, but by in- 
creasing s -up. 

The Standard Motor Car Co. 
of Coventry explains its layoffs 
and shorttime schedule by say- 
ing, “The new measures recently 
introduced by the Government 

. are having the effect of re- 
ducing sales of certain models in 
the home market to a serious 
extent.” | : 

. 

THE MOTOR CAR workers 
have been waging a struggle 
against these attacks. Thirty 
thousand Ford: workers in Dagen- 
ham stopped work for 1 hour in 
protest. Six hundred workers in 
one department in Standards 
struck over loss of payment for 
uncompleted engines. Stoppages 
and emergency meetings have 
become a daily occurence. 

~The motor-car worker is fur-— 
ther harassed by the gavernment 
policy this last month of increas- 
ing the price of bread and milk 
by deliberate withdrawal of the 
subsidies; and also. by the in- 
crease in Council house. rents 
because of the latest increase in 
interest rates.. The Union offi- 
cials'- in Vauxhall's in Luton 
dramatize for their members 
how. the ending of overtime re- 
sults in a £3 weekly loss of in- 
come, while the rents of the 
council houses in Luton are _in- 


Layoffs Hit British Auto Workers 


creased from 8 shillings to 15 
shillings weekly. | 

At the Ford Motor Co., the 
representatives of 22 unions con- 
cerned presented 6 weeks ago a 
claim for a wage increase of 
£2.2.6d a week. The average 
take-home pay over the last year 
was between £11 and £12 week- 
ly; less than the other companies. | 
Last week in the midst of this 
new situation, the company offer 
of a 14 shillings increase for 
skilled and 10 shillings increase 
for unskilled was forced. upon 
the workers. 


. 
THE WORKERS’ chief. de- 
mands in the motor car indus- 
try today are: | 
Forty hour week with no re 
duction in pay. | 
No lay-offs. 


Lift the U. S. imposed ban on 
East-West trade. 


Delegations have visited the 
floor of Parliament in such 
numbers, that a promise was se- 
cured for a conference of all 
M.P.s from motor-car producing 
areas on March 26th in the 
House. Shop stewards will be 
present to present their case. The 
issue will then be discussed on 
the floor of Parliament. For 
April 22; the shop stewards of 
the Box Six companies have con- 
vened a Naitonal Conference in 
Birmingham. 

On Feb. 18 an international. 
conference of motor car work- 
ers was held in the Trade Union 
Hall in Paris, with trade union 
representatives present from 
Britain, France, Italy, Canada_ 
and West Germany. Experiences 


- 


‘were exchanged on the situation 


of the industry in all countries 
and how to strengthen the fight 
to maintain living standards. 


TOKYO, March 19. — Secretary 


-Lof State John Foster Dulles com- 
‘pleted his discussions with U. S. 


diplomats on Soviet influence in 
the Far East and took off for Wash- 


today. =e 
Dulles’ special plane took off 


after 12 hours of negotiations be- 


tween the Cabinet, representatives 
of the employers association and 
strike would end 


a.m. Tuesday. 


officially at 5 3 =. 


_ 


~ 
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by david platt 


More About Tonight's Armstrong Cork Play 


Tonight (Tuesday) the Armstrong Cork Company,- producers 
of the recent TV Nightmare in. Red over NBC, will try to duplicate 
that horror by presenting over the same network a vicious pi 
of junk by Bernard Wolfe and-Peggy Mann titled ‘Five Who S 
the World.’ 3 

Their play glorifies the band of 
fascists who crossed over. from 
West Germany on Feb. 15, 
1955, attacked the Romanian 
Legation in Switzerland, terror- 
ized the wives and children of 
members of the Legation and 
killed Aurel Sedu, the Lega- 
tion chauffeur in cold blood. 

JUDGING from Peggy Mann's 
article in last Sundays This 
Week magazine (published by 
the N.Y. Herald Tribune), the 
Armstrong Cork play will tell 
the American people that this 
miserable band was upholding 
the finest traditions of democ- 
acy and freedom when it seized 
the Romaniam'embassy and kill- 
ed the chauffeur. 

But a report on CBS TV a 
day or two after the raid de- 
scribed the killers differently. 

It said the killers had no connection with liberals or demio- 
crats. They were “connected with the fascist Iron Guard.” 

Earlier newspaper reports said the men were “truly desperate 
fanatics. They are all heavily armed with automatic pistols, hand 
grenades, even gas masks.” 

YY 


© © 


MISS MANN’S THIS WEEK article hinted that the Arm- 
strong Cork play scheduled for tonight will say that the murdered 
Legation chauffeur was a sinister character who-was the top: leader 
of a Romanian ‘spy ring. 

It will say that the chauffeur was only slightly wounded in 
the leg and that he died in a hospital. “Abandoned by his comrades, 
he succumbed te loss of blood and exposure,” said Miss Mann. 

That's probably the story the killers will tell in court when 


_ thev go. on trial soon in Switzerland. 


~~ « 


But virtually every newspaper in the world printed the facts 
in February of 1955—that the Legation chauffeur was killed on 
the spot when he tried to come to the aid of his wife who had 
been trussed up and flung to the floor by these alleged defenders 
of demecracy and freedom. 

“He was shot four times while trying to rescue his wife,” 
said the N.Y. Times report. 

MISS MANN’S ARTICLE in This Week magazine relays the 
phei. information, given to her no doubt by the criminals them- 
selves, that they got their arms from the cellar of the Romanian 
Embassy which in addition to ammunition and time bombs con- 
tained a “collection of Swiss police and army uniforms.” 

Odd that none of this idiotic nonsense came out in the press 
in February, 1955. 

What a sensational headline that would have made—Swiss 
police and army uniforms found in Romanian Legation! 

There were no such headlines. The killers made the whole 
thing up months later while in the Swiss lockup. 

* os . 

ACCORDING TO THE Swiss Police Chief in charge of siege 
operations against the killers, this was an armed attack of desper- 
ate men. (N.Y. Times, Feb, 17, 1955.) They didn't sneak over from 
West Germany carrying spitballs, as Miss Mann would have us 
believe. 

Miss Mann's article goes on to say that Romanian “refugees” 
in Copenhagen kidnaped another Romanian Legation “chauffeur 
spy by the name of lon Cimpu. “He gave valuable information 
to Danish authorities,” she me 

“Kicnaped?” Chauffeur Spy?” According to Cimpu’'s. wife who 
was a maid in the Legation, z was nothing but a common thief 
and deserter. He had stolen money from the Legation, and he 
deserted. under cover of the raid. 

IT IS THE KILLERS’ side of the story that Armstrong Cork 
is presenting tonight on NBC. 

_ And the State Dept. should have been the first to protest this 
faked account of an: attack on a country with which we have nor- 
mal diplomatic relations. 

How fast Washington would have acted against the produc- 
tion if the country attacked had been England or France or some 
other country in the “Western world’ instead of Romania! 

We cannot but agree with George Vocila, editor-in-chief of 
the Romanian newspaper Rominul America that decent-minded 

throughout the world will conclude from the play's glorifi- 
cation of the Romanian ‘Iron Guard’ Fascists that “our govern- 
ment not only condones but encourages the murder of represen- 
tatives of countries with which we~have normal diplomatic rela- 
tiors such as. we have with the Romanian People's Republic.” 


| Editor, Feature Section: 
- -Inessed on television—as millions of 


_— 
-_ 


egro players in camp—Cam 
, Gilliam and Amoros of last yer's club, plus 
Wilson from Montreal. While the Neale case 
(it wou 
Aontreal again without a chance 
and the idea of any kind of un- 
be to worry 
Red Sox this 


On Sunday, March 11, I wit- 


my fellow Americans did, a thril- 
ing drama by William Shakes- 
peare. It was about a y man so 
ambitious for power that he stop- 
ped at nothing to attain it. He con- 


nived and schemed and intrigued. 
He double-crossed his friends, and’ 
corrupted his associates. There 
was no level so low he would not. 
stoop to it if it furthered his de- 
signs. Had it not been for the cos- 
tumes and the Elizabethan manner 


the action was taking place in 


The young mans name was 
ard, Duke of Gloucester (after-' 
ward Richard III), but the similar- 
ity to a certain Richard in our na- 
tion's capital was startling. 

| —Observer, Elsincre. 


Sereen Actors 


Win Pay Beest 


HOLLYWOOD. — A five day, 
44 hour week with simultaneous 
pay boosts were won by more than' 


10,000 motion picture actors In a) 
new contract signed today by the: 
Screen Actors Guild with the As-| 
sociation of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers. Other studio unions won 
the five-day week earlier this. year. 

The new pact, which expires) 
Jan. 31, 1960, will be retroactive 
to Feb. 1 for new minimum rates 
and effective April 1 for new work- 
ing conditions. Ballots will be mail- 
ed union members for ratification 
the end of next week. 

The new five-day, 44 hour week, 
replacing a six day, 48 hour week, | 
applies fully only to studio work. 
On location work will continue 48 
hours with a bonus of four hours 
additional straight-time pay. Ac- 
tors earning more than $1,500 a 
week “may work Saturday with- 
out additional pay, but only for 
publicity stills or rehearsals, not ac- 
tual shooting. 

Day player minimum is hiked 
under the new pact from $70 to 
{$80 at once, and to $90 Feb. 1, 
1958. Weekly free lance minimum 
goes from $250 to $285 now and 
up to $300 in two years. Singers, 
stunt men, airplane pilots and 
term contract players also won 


Final Concert of 
Boston Symphony Fri. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


of speech, I would have thought. 


Washington, D.C., instead of in’ § 
England in the 15th Century. i. 


Richard. To be sure, it was Rich-| #47 


| the intimacy of these two men with the Almigh 


will give its final concert of the 
—— at ~. re wpe Academy of 
usic next Fri evening, March 
23, at 8:30-0’clock. Charles Munch. 
music director, will conduct. A 
feature of the evening will be the 
tformance of Bohuslav Martinu’s 
atest symphony, his sixth, “Fantai- 
sies Symphoniques,” which was 
sed for the 75th anniversary 


a. 


a 3g Orchestra in B minor 
y.Dvorak. The evening will pone 
be Bethoven’s Overture to “Co- 
riolan” and will close with Wag- 
ners Prelude to “Die Meistersinger 
von Nurnberg.” 
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Poecok 


| ludicrous in aging statesmen and captains of industry. 
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by howard fast 3 


OCCASIONALLY I clip a story from the paper and put it away; 
gush deny. ehhen; thea i aula deeiaide 4k UE 2 teins a een 
feeling that it will come into focus, The essence of the matter ‘is 
an inverted contradiction, and it makes it no more lucid to say 
“satire.” I realize that this is confusing, but then any attempt to ex- 

the art of satire or irony is of necessity con- 
ing. For the reversal of normal is a process of 
intense subtlety at its best—and as such is also satire 
at its best. : 
: But where this odd and often delightful rever- 
eee F a =" 
society appears to verge constantly on the 
ge of lunacy, the practice of satire~is far 
ifficult—if not downright impossible. The au- 
dience has been conditioned to read it straight. 


ad FOR some weeks ago, a gentle- 
a Taeranry. man by the name of Samuel Roth was sentenced 
to five years in prison and was also fined $5,000. Mr. Roth’s busi- 
ness was obscenity, and he traded in varieties of pornography so 
successfully, that he gained a reputation as one of the largest opera- 
tors in the field in America. Though he has spent 40 years in this 
curious and nasty business, the threat of five years in prison con- 
vinced Mr. Roth that he ought to learn another trade. He authoriz- 
ed his lawyer to make the following statement: 

“I have had several conferences with Mr. Roth and he wants 


to get out of his particular business. He has other plans, among them 


merchandising razor blades, and is interested in the publication of 


religious classics.” 
Now the above is given straight. I'm sure neither Mr. Roth 


| nor his lawyer have any desire to mock religion; and probably they 


had as little desire to be humorous. This is their world, and in terms 
of its inversion, or self-satire, it lives comfortably with the carica- 
ture it proposes. In that, they differ only in degree and “respecta- 
bility” it two such estimable. gentlemen as Mr. Anthony Eden 
and Mr. John Foster Dulles; they are alike in the difficulties which 
they present to the satirist. 
a a aa 

YOU WILL remember that when Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles got 
together recently in Washington, they issued a rather hollow state- 
ment of purpose, couched in a pompous imitation of Mr. Church- 
ill’s rhetoric. In the course of it, they differentiated between two 
sections of the world in the following manner: “Those who believe 
that man: has his origin and his destiny m God and those who treat 
man as. if he were designed merely to serve a state machine.” 

Now, while this is quite a comedown from the “Blood, sweat 
and tears” kind of thing that Churchill used to toss off, closer kin 
to Madison Avenue than to Rudyard Kipling, I would address your 
attention to its satirical content rather to its sophmoric phras- 
ing. And I would imagine that while all over the world people greet- 
ed it with amazement and disbelief, there were not a few who were 
unable to read it “straight.” 

Yet it was meant to be read straight. Like Mr. Roth and his law- 
yer, Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles were deadly serious. In their curious 
world, there-is no longer a line of demarcation between the nor- 
mal and the satirical. And a British magazine, commenting upon 
ty, reprinted that 
famous, bitter verse that appeared in the fall of 1914: 

“God heard the embattled nations sing and shout 

‘Gott strafe " and “God save the King. 

God this, God that, and God the other thing. 

‘Good God,’ said God, ‘TH have my work cut out’.” 
= » a 


YET I WONDER whether thé conscious irony of the verse is 
any improvement over the unconscious. irony of the “declaration.” 
Certainly, 2 Japanése who had endured the awful experience of Hiro- 
shima and left his dead there as ashes, would be hard put to choose. 

This kind of “inverted normaley” is not as old with us as with 
the British, for their process of rationalization has gone on for so 
long—in the course of their service to mankind as empire builders— 
that often enough their day to day enunciation of policy is pure 
satire. 

You may remember Rudyard tens bow to the playing fields 
of Eton, when he wrote, “We sloshed you with Martinis, and it was 
not ’ardly fair,” of the massacre of the Sudanese patriots—a Martini 
being a repeating rifle of the Victorian era. The- Sudanese were arm- 
ed with spears and broadswords then, and the British were le- 
men, weaned on the milk of “fair play.”) They always tipped thei 
hats to the Begs cages, . + we ‘Gone to gs 

But only the other day, a. dispate m rus ined that 

ting 1. mull acetate: mal tae ala 


the Greeks were fi ! 
mainly by persons professing to be Greek, 


“the island. is i i 
speaking Greek and worshipping in Greek fashion.” 
There you are—“persons professing to be Greek...” and plain 
— in The 1 _— a is one ar I aes 
by persons “profess” to be Americans. I can on pe they 
are more truthful than those s plage een mens om 
island, speak Greek, and then have the effrontery to “profess” that 
they are Greek. ‘ z ¢ 


ANYWAY, there are — — to aren beside satire~ 
and no matter what heights of wit I.might to, F'd certainly never 
hold a candle to st te acihege Seteeek tothe und aioe eee 


It’s true that as a kid I ‘practiced s ing on my head and ad- 
mired those who did it with facility; but its more often than nol 


‘i 
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or hear from Daddy. But things | abandon our love and faith in 


would have been much bi 
for our family, and for the na- 
tion—and the judge should pon- 


Afr “ Todays Bet, (a 
South Afr ican Novelist E Movies, Drama 4 > Fy 


MOVIES “ 


Becomes NAACP Life Member _ |::ce: Zeist am 

| | sian), New Cameo. , 
The Court Jester with Danny Kaye, 
| 


Alan Paton, a leading South|I am asking an honor for myself P 
South African novelist, has become| but I am also trying to express to Oklahoma, Ri . 
a life member of the National As-| you my confidence in the Associa- noma, sIVO 
sociation for the Advancement . tion and in the integrity of its lead- 
Colored People, it was announced | ership. ew - . E 
here the other day. Poe “This a —_ = more _— Se eee (revival) Trans 

Mr. Paton was presented witha struggle for the Advancement of) _.”’ 
the plaque denoting his life mem-| Colored People; it has been to pre- Citizen — ee “te soa 
bership in the NAACP by Dr./serve and uphold all that is em- C — R aoe 
Channing H. Hobias of the Asso-| bodied in the Constitution of the sar 2s City Music Hall 
ciation. Mr, Paton, author of the; United States. The struggle has Lady Killers (English, Sutton 


world famous novel, “Cry, the Be-|now entered a dificult and dan- Dark River (South American—Eng-|- 


loved Country,” said: erous stage, and I pray that in 
“All of you have been very addition to that courage with R lish — bea 8 British) 
much in my thoughts during these: which I believe you and your col- ye ta F "ip pA NA 
last few weeks, and I am writing}leagues to be endowed, you will Tt ii. ) Th , si 
to ask if you would accept me as|also be given wisdom in all that F ( rant h T "ie d Beauties of 
a life member of the Associatidn.| you do. = ra 4 F, P +) i I ts : 
“Especially do I wish to do this} “The stand of those in the South the Night (French), Heigh 
at a time when some, because of|who are prepared to make sacri-|__ DRAMA 
recent events, are tempted to think| fices for their cause is an inspira-| Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
that perhaps the NAACP was|tion to all free men. I do not un- National , 
wrong to seek justice. In a free so-| derestimate the importance of what Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
ciety it can never be wrong to|they are trying to do for them-|_ Theatre _ 
seek justice; it can only be wrong’ selves. But they are doing some- Bus Stop, Winter Garden 
not to seek it. | thing for us all, nothing less than| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


“In asking for life membership’ affirming the dignity of mankind.”| Lys. 
58 : oe a nai we eg Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 


Tiger at the Gates with Michael 


Met Opera Singer Jan Peerce |, fsezs,1az sive: Tew 


Private Life of Master Race, Open 


* e . 
To Perform in Moscow in June 823°? *: 
y ‘Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
It was re . / eK- Ne . x ditorium ‘ 

reported over the week oo | a ae Rosmersholm, Provincetown Play- 
end that Jan Peerce, Metropolitan — ES Se house 
Opera baritone, would give a ser-| [eaaas ee@ees The Ponder Heart, Music Box 
ies of concerts in Moscow in June} §@ ee fee | No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
and that arrangements had been is ee eas 


completed for American violinist a ‘i 4 ae Prof. Sweezy 
Isaac Stern’s concert appearances — ye a Uphold ‘Contempt’ 


in the Soviet Union beginning! ° ° 
May 8. Ruling Against 


: + ts i ‘ . - Fy»? ea Oe *", ¥ . 
Sh ER RRR RR eS OO Ra tO 
. OTA CE ae NAS, 


Sol Hurok who negotiated the! [27 73a— ae ake Ais CONCORD, N. H., March 18 


coming tours of these two artists in| — s3a sa (FP).—The state supreme court has 
that country also revealed at a | pie reas declared that constitutional rights 
press a Moscow that he et ao ‘not ‘iioh: kachasb al saa 
was negotiating for Concert appear-| i Wi 8 “subversion, in upholding a con- 
ances in the Soviet Union of Arthur ’ i ; 

tempt of court citation against Paul 


Rubinstein, pianist and Marian : 
Anderson, soprano. No dates for M. Sweezy of Wilton, former Har- 


their trips have been fixed, he} : vard professor. 
said. | Sweezy, referring to a speech 
he gave at the University of oar 
ing U.S. tour of the 90-member, | Hampshire in 1954 and his earlier 
Moisyev ballet and folk - dance JAN PEERCE | activities in the Progressive Party, 
group under his sponsorship will contended that these did not fall 
be subsidized by the Soviet gov-|/,000 strong auidence moved for-| winin the scope of an investiga- 
ernment to ,the extent of $375,-| ward to the stage and pelted the tion conducted by Attorney General 
000. | 7 artists with flowers. The audience | ouis C. Wyman. Sweezy said he 
He said this figure represented refysed to leave until the dancers: had not advocated any violent 
transportation costs to and from! er oe | 
the United States plus the ex-|"C@PPeare¢ and alter ten minutes: overthrow of the government. The 


penses of maintaining the Ameri-| enthusiastic applause and twen-| court ruled, however, that he was. 


can-manned orchestra which will ty curtain calls, the Russians without any constitutional _ safe- 
perform with the dancers. agreed to dance the final scene Suards. 
He also told the press that he again. Even after this the audience 


hopes to bring over the ballet) sfused to leave. Electricians low- iW 


troupe of the famous Bolshoi ered the lights, but it was 25 


Theatre next year. 
The Moiseyev dancers, he said, ute before. people left the (Continued from Page 1) ! 


would tour the states for eight building.” $2.925,000,000—was earmarked for 


weeks beginning next fall, hitting sluded’ $1,190,700,000 for “de 
such major cities as. New ; Cc dt as” tie wees 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and New Jeft School norte ts $170 may Boy Ps 


the West Coast. The dancers will : a 
also make one appearance on tele- Courses on Soviet “development assistance” in the 


vision. icp Congress Middle sh. ong - pian 
. ° . America; uy, or 4 

It is worth noting that when the’ Questions highlighted at the re-| nical (Point Four) aid; $100,000,- 
Moiseyev Dancers visited London) cent 20th Congress of the Commu-j 000 for a fund to be used by the 
earlier this year “hundreds of bou-, nist Party of the Soviet Union will President to. meet emergency OF 
quets were thrown to members| be stressed in the Spring Term pro- _— situations anywhere in the 
Soak peciommmnes ot Kanpeyer| re os, he Seer Schonl tl  naeeald . 
Hall. At the curtain many of the Social Sone, beginning the week; cluded 91,040.000,000 for Asia 
o ome ©. and the Middle East. 


* © © 


Hurok announced that the com- 


ey , »! to saiorigedined countries. He 
gress: Its Meaning for Americans, ) that funds for such com- 


17” ADMIRAL TELEVISION at only 33| with Joseph Clark; “The Teach-| iitments be limited to $100,000,- 
Dist, 143 Fourth Ave, (ith f& 14th | ings of Lenin,” with Ben Levine,'000 annually for ten years. 
olga hour free parking or two end “New Roads to Socialion::; 2 
MOVING AND STORAGE Changing Forms of Social Revo-| '@ Hold Coneert 
stage, long distance. pickup | ution,” with Samuel Coleman. Se- 


MOVING, storage, 
mical. ‘Kay's Budget Movers OR 3-3796. bs | lected aspects of the Congress -re- Reading of N @w 


; « ; Courses dealing with the Con- He asked Congress for authority 
Classified Ads gress, according to school officials, to make non-mili commitments} 
include “The Soviet Party Con-| up to 10 years for. S. assistance) PUM 
‘ge FOR SALE 


ZOWING, storage, long distance expert| POrés will be deat with in many' Verse Play Mon. | 
enced movers, 


— Wendell. JE 6-8000./ other courses. : 3 
Ne | tt. 85 Ade eae . Richard Davidson’s new verse’ 
_ The Spring Bulletin, just pub-|narrative ‘Song of Walt Whitman’ 

OVINE §$TORAGE . lished, . pproximately resented in a concert 

weep seb "#150 courses in alll fields. g ‘naa Monday _ ni 


FRANK GIARAMITA = fibegins ‘this week. _ |March 26, 8 p.m. at the : 
if | ies of the new Bulletin, as: Hall, 15 Seoul Ave. The script, 


_—- 


orm == GR 7-2457 digas ogi saben : 
mear Srd Ave, twell as class admission cards, may the : ked the Whit- 
EFFICIENT ° RELIABLE f)be obtained at the Jefferson School, [man spirit in relation to the or- 
— | | Sixth Ave, at 16 . . \dinary people of our own time. : 
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by lester rodney 
Baseball Argument In With the Blizzard 
_ JUST A DANDY day to chat about baseball in New York, isn’t 

it? But here comes the first argument of the season about our na- 
tional pastime—whose opening is just four weeks away. (It skouldn’t 
take more than four weeks to get the snow out-of Ebbets Field with 
modern equipment). 

The letter: 
Dear Lester: March 16, 1956 

Have just finished a very heated argument with my good friend 
and comrade, unfortunately an ardent Giant fan—while I’m for the 
Dodgers all the way—on the subject of the role of a manager during 
spring training. Seems to me it should be a subject on which you 
can make your usual astute comments and/or throw the subject 
out for discussion. 

Put in the form of asking and answering pertinent ‘questions as 
pér your column today, I would ask the following: 

1—Isn’t it true that in spring training the role of the manager 
is greater perhaps than even during the official season? 

2—Doesn't have to use judgement based on experience (his 
own) in the matter of selection of up and coming players from the 
minor leagues to best bolster his club? 

3—Doesn’t the spring performance of these newcomers play -a 
significant role in determining their ability and in helping him make . 
up his mind on them? 
4—Isn't it therefore ‘necessary for him to give them as’ much 


~ opportunity as possible to show themselves under playing conditions? 


5—At the same time, isn't spring training the period for the 
conditioning of all of his players and therefore makes nece 
using of routines of gradually bringing each of his established big 
leaguers up to their peak? 

6—Doesn’t something of a conflict arise in terms of who there- 
fore will play how often—regular star vs. newcomer? (Recall last 
year gripes of Don Newcombe about not getting enough work.) 

During Thursday's exhibition with the Braves—even the an- 
nouncer remarked that Grimm was bringing his regulars along 
quickly to have them “sharp” for the getaway at the opening of the 
season. It seemed a Jeft-handed sort of way of explaining away the 
number of losses of the Dodgers in spring training on the basis of 
— so many of the younger players from the farm system. Now it 
could be argued that with Pee Wee Reese and Robinson not up to 
par physically for the time being—and Campy away due to his wife's 
illucss—that Alston HAS to use more of the youngsters—still, he 
hasn‘t heen using Furillo, Amoros, Gilliam, or the first string pitchers 
thus fa: in as extensive a manner as other teams are breaking in 
their estal-lished stars. True, even the spring exhibition games are 
only just getting under way and Alston will probably be shifting 
matters to bring in his established players more and more. But 
where does the manager begin to draw the line—and is it better 
or worse to resolve this problem: by ont more emphasis to one 


over the other? Frate 
M. F. from Manhattan. 


‘ 


FRANKLY, M. F., I don't see this as a tremendous subject for 
discussion, but knowing baseball fans, and the way they can get 
fascinated and heated with any little aspect of the game. . . . 

My own feeling, “astute” or otherwise, about the questions you 
ask are—it depends. 

I mean what kind of team dogs the have in spring 
training? Is it a pretty much a “set” team—like the Milwaukee 
Braves, where you know Adcock, O'Connell, Logan, Mathews, 
Crandall, Thomson, Braton and Aaron will comprise the regular 
eight? Naturally —— Crimm is mostly concerned with bring- 
ing this group up to the starting bell as ready as possible, while 
secondarily grading and sorting the rookies for bench strength, | 
relief pitching, and future reference. 

Is it a team like the Washington Senators, with plenty of nothing 
and even less after giving Maurice McDermott to the Damn Yankees 
for a lot of question marks in the American League's annual gift of- 
fering to poor Dan Topping? Then Charley Dressen must look and 
look at everything he has, prayerfully and often. 


ability might only come out over a longer period of time. N 
look at Ken Lehman of the Dodgers, for instance. Here is a 27 year 
old pitcher with a fine minor league record. First i 
itched in exhibitions he was sealed socked, wi 

sports writers tended to put 
would go—ordinarily. Had twe looks, have to get 
shape, too bad. | | 

Ah, but as it ha i 
the Army and a 
mined to keep looking at hi 
with five scoreless innings a 
But how many others have gotten 
self last spring? 


The other questions tend to answer themselves. 
) 2 
AS TO ALSTON not using Reese, Robinson, Amoros and Gilliam 
much—Peewee, you know, a pulled back muscle, is 37, and it. 
makes sense to . all ven age possible at Zimmer asa shortstop. 
and Fernandez. Jackie works out a sore arm s every spring. 
Amoros = hit on the foot and eine" Cin ad to watch a. 
real bid a t prospective star, é Ae a 
incidental , reporter Dick Young of the News remarks casually 
that the thing most apt to yer off the team this year is an 
unspoken “quota” on layers. | ist m3 
: ials always hea deny. They 


This is something c 
will say after all they could have sold Neale at a f 
didn’t the Dodgers take the fie | 
many occasions, etc? Both 
be.a idea which wo 
Nadie play for Montzeal oc 

or Mon one 
esa (Continued 
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Say Foes of Melish — 
Seek Negroes Ouster 
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Opposition to Negroes in leading positions in the church is behind the effort to un- 


seat Rev. William Howard Melish as rector of Holy Trinity. Episcopal Church, according 
to a story in the current issue of the Amsterdam News, leading New York Negro weekly. 


Rev. Melish has been the target 
of certain elements in his church 
for several years. Attempts by the 
bishop of the diocese to replace 
him, however, have so far tailed 
because of the backing he has re- 
ceived from his parishioners, many 
of whom are Negro. 

The Amsterdam News story re- 
ports. that “several key parish- 
ioners’ claim the fight against 
Rev. Relish started six years ago 
when he backed Abraham Law- 
rence, a Negro, for the Vestry. 
There are nine members of the 
Board of Vestrymen, of which two 
are now Negroes. 

“A leader in the pro-Melish 
forces charged that certain parish- 
ioners dislike having Negroes in 
major policy-making roles at the 
Church,” the Amsterdam News 
story said. It quoted Dr. Philips 
Brooks, Negro member of the Ves- 
try and leading figure in the pro- 
Meelish group, as saying: 


“It is my view that no church'could ol:tain his papers and effects, ' students.” 
can be completely operative as a| oS er es ; 


Christian vehicle unless it. is com- 
pletely integrated: in its service ot 
worship, as well as in its organi- 
zation. There are doubtless power- 
ful forces that are opposed to this 
view at Holy Trinity. At any rate, 
that (integration) is what Hol 
Trinity stands for under William 
Howard Melish.” 


Former Domestic Relations 
reg Hubert Delany, Rev. Me- 
ish’s attorney in his recently-suc- 
cessful court fight against ouster 
elforts, is reported as asserting that 
some anti-Melish vestrymen have 
been complaining about the “type” 
of people attending service at Holy 
Trinity. This has ong interpreted 
as “including Negroes.” 

Dr. Melish preached last week 
to one of the largest congregations 


the church has had, following a 


court decision declaring an effort 
to oust him as illegal. 


Teo Speak On 
20th Congress. 


George Blake Charney, chair- 
man of the New York State 
Communist Party, will speak at 
8:30 Friday night in Yugoslav 
Hall, 405 W. 41 St., on the 20th 
Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 


The meeting is sponsored by 
the Manhattan Freedom of the 
Press Committee. 


Admission is free. 


CITY AFL-CIO MEET 
An all-day meeting of the New 
York City AFL and CIO merger 


committee was reported in session | 


all day yesterday at the Hotel 
modore. 

The joint committee, composed 
of five representatives each from 
the Central Trades and Labor 
Council and City Industria] Union 
Council, is headed by Martin T. 


Lacey and Joseph Curran, presi- 


} 


bodies. 


SUIT HITS WITCHHUNT 


SEIZURE OF PROPERTY 


William Hinton, of Putney,Vt., 
yesterday filed suit for $500,000 
damages in Federal district court 
in Washington against Secretary of 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
and against Sen. James O. Eastland 
and other members of the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee. 

Hinton, a farm manager of Ver- 
mont, had spent six and a half 
years in China teaching the use 
of tractors. On his return here in 
1953, customs officials searched his 
luggage, removed several thousand 
pages of notes, diary, letters, post- 
ers; photos and books, put them in 
‘a footlocker and sent them to 
‘Washington. 

He was notified last May he 


only to receive a wire the next day 
that they were in possession of the 
subcommittee. : 

In his suit, prepared by attorney 
Milton H. Friedman and filed by 
attorney James Wright of Washing- 
ton. it is declared the materials 
were illegally seized and turned 
over unlawfully to the subcommit- 


tee. 

“It is a gold mine of informa- 
tion,” Hunton said, “and it should 
be made available to all of Amer- 
ica, not just the subcommittee. 
Meanwhile, instead of writing the 
book I wanted to write, on the 
Chinese land reform, [ve written 
one based on memory, on my work 
in the tractor farms training 


| 
| 


~~ = —— —— - 
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Hotel Union 


(Continued from Page 1) 
‘Confidence was expressed that the 
AFL-CIO merger would. enable 


Y|\the unions to come through in this 


situation. 

Delegates applatided when it 
was announced fhat a total of 
$30,000 has been contributed by 
Local 6 and its members to the 
“Battle On The Beach” at Miami, 
Fla. The crucial hotel union or- 
ganjzing drive and strike at the 
Flerida resort center is now in its 
12th month. Miss Bentz reported 
that Local 255, which has now 
signed up nine hotels and has 
3,500 dues-paying members is: 
modelled after Local 6 and is or- 
‘ganized on an industrial basis. Lo- 
cal 6 president David Herman, 
then on loan to the International, 
was in charge of the Miami drive 
in. its early months. 


The officers’ report stressed union 
efforts to achieve “far greater par- 
ticipation by the membership” in 
the life of the local, and suggested 
that the discussion on methods of 
work which has been going on in 
the union for some months become 
the chief point for the Convention 
delegates to consider. 


A “clear link” is to be sought 
between the officials and members. 
Stress is to be placed in involvin 
the workers themselves in ad 
department, —— with the shop 
committee, in handling grievances, 
rather than leaving. it to the busi- 
ness agents alone. 

The union's demand that sick- 
ness disability payments go u 
from $15 weekl to $25 is now be- 
fore impartial reac Edward P. 
'Mulsooney, it was reported. Mul- 
rooney, who greeted the Conven- 
tion yesterday, heard the local’s 
case Friday. Miss Bentz was ap- 
plauded when she urged the dele- 
gates to see to it that the hotel 
workers “make their wishes known” 


in these hearings. 
The report criticized some un- 


| 


and Restaurant International who 


named craft unions in the Hotel! 


have apparently moved in on Lo- 
cal 6 jurisdiction and whose chal- 
lenge is “endangering working con- 
ditions.” Miss Bentz told these 
craft unions to “go out and or- 
ganize unorganized workers in- 
stead of trying to capture workers 


already organized in Local 6. It 


was indicated Local 6 would press 
the issue with Ed S. Miller, Hotel 


international president. 


Reappraisal 


(Continued -from Page 1) 
dier who had ‘deserted to the 
Soviet forces on June 21 and in- 
formed the Soviets of the Nazi 
reparations for attack the next 


ay. 
In the London Daily Worker 
numerous letters have appeared on, 


the Stalin reappraisal. 
J. R. Campbell wrote in Satur- 


day’s London Daily Worker: 

“Most letters avoided swinging 
to extremes. They did not forget 
the mighty advance of the Soviet 
Union, nor indulge in exaggerated 
denigration of Stalin. 

“If anything there was a ten- 
dency on the part of most com- 
rades to blunt the edge of the cri- 
ticism that had been made, and 
therefore to miss the tremendous 
importance, for the advance to 
Communism, of the complete re- 
storation of inner-party democracy 
in the Soviet Union.” 

Campbell said that British Com- 
munists must break new ground in 
developing Marxism. 

Meanwhile State Department 
sources indicated again that hope- 


Pi ful s lation about disorders in 


the Soviet Unoin has not been 
confirmed. 


New York, Tuesday, March 20, 1956 _ 


Corpo 


stantial wage raise in 1956. 
The biggest gainers were the 


percent gain over the previous 
yearfrom $600,850,000 to $1,039,- 
}609,000. Those are the companies 
that come up for new contract ne- 
gotiations this spring, and they are 
reported stockpiling steel, with the 
industry at record production, in 
preparation for a possible strike. 

Next comes the auto group with 
a rise of 64.8 
from $1,126,543,000 to $1,856,- 
545,000—paced by General Motor's 
net profit of substantially above a 
billion. 

Just a shade below the rate of 
rise in auto comes textile with 
68.3 percent rise, an indication of 
what the rapid trend of_job-killing 
mergers is doing in the industry. 
The textile workers are in negotia- 
tions now for. wage raises—the first 
raises the yhope to get since 1950. 
: Metals and mining, paced largely 

by the copper companies, showed 

a ris eof 64.2 percent over: the 
year before, with’ railway equip- 
ment at 56.4 above 1954. 


Department of Commerce of total 


—— 


Blizzard 
IZZOr 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ithe clothing manufacturing dis- 
trict. | 

The Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation said a survey of 16 major 
companies in the city showed that 
three-fourths of them had closed 
-early. 

The liner America docked 24 
hours late after battling through 
a steady snow, and heavy seas. 
The, ship's top deck was covered 
with snow. 

The 1,005 passengers were hard- 
prev to find transportation on 
anding, for the city’s taxi service 
was cut to a trickle. 

LaGuardia Airport was closed, 
and special crews toiled to keep 
emergency runways opened at 
Idlewild International Airport. 


steel companies. They showed 71.9 


percent over 1954— 


A preliminary indication by the} 


CORPORATION PROFITS IN- 


‘55 PUT AT 30. 


ration profits after taxes in 1955 ran 30.6 percent 


6% OVER ‘54 


above 1954, the Wall Street Journal's analysis of reports of 
714 firms shows. The figure will undoubtedly add new am- 
munition to labor's fight for a sub- 


corporation . profits for 1955 is 
| $22.6 billion, a new record. The 
| WSJ notes that some early indi- 
cations for the first quarter, 1956, 
| higher profits tWan in 1955. 


may ‘show that the trend is for 
Alabama Trial 

(Continued from Page 1) ~ 
ed hallways emptied, claiming a 
fire hazard. 

The trial was delayed this morn- 
ing for more than an hour be- 
cause Judge Carter had to attend 
a funeral. 

The trial is being covered by 
more than 50 reporters, from as 
far off as India and France, and 
TV and wire services. 

Last night here, 1,000 Negroes 
at a prayer meeting heard’ the 
Rev. King, who declared that the 
Negro people have gained a “new 
sense of dignity and destiny” 
through their boycott. 

Seven other indicted leaders 
were on the rostrum, and four 
more were in the congregation, 
The Rev. King pointed them out. 

The Rev. King also delivered a 


sermon at another rally held in 


: 


: 


: 


-lthe Bethel Baptist Church. 


400 MINISTERS PROTEST 
A statement signed by 400 min- 
isters throughout the nation ex- 
pressed support to the 25 Negro 
ministers on trial in Montgomery. 
The statement, issued by the 


‘Fellowship of Reconciliation, call- 


ed .on President Eisenhower to 
“speak out against segregation” 
and to “consider going to Alabama 
and Mississippi.” The statement 
also called on the Christian Church, 
North and South, to “repent of 
its own sinful practice of segrega- 
tion.” 

Two hundred of the signers 
were reported willing to supply 
the pulpits of any: Montgomery 
clergyman who was convicted or 


jailed. 


Rev. John M. Swomley Jr., na- 
tional secretary of the Fellowship, 
said the. statement had been sent 
to 1,600 clergymen. 


—— = 
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Plans US-USSR Vets 


CHICAGO. — Joseph Polow- 


sky, secretary of the organiza- 
tion of American GI's who link- 
ed up the Russian troops in 
1945 in Germany, this week 
announced preparations for a 
reunion of the U.S. and Soviet 
veterans in Washington, D.C. 
on April 25. 

The Chicago war veteran re- 


ceived confirmation from the 


1 Soviet veterans of the Elbe Riv- 


er link-up that they would send 
five to seven people to the U. 


S. for the reunion. 


“The visit of the Soviet vete- 
rans will give the United States 
the opportunity to demonstrate 
hospitality,” said Polowsky, who 
the finest traditions of American 
lives at 1507 N. Hoyne Ave. 

“Approached with good will, 
good humor and good manners, 

the Spring 1956 visit of the So- 
viet veterans. to the — United 
States will make a real contri- 
bution to help bring -into being- 
the free and friendly world 
‘fought for.” 


dents of the AFL and CIO 


Attention — All Manhattanites! 


George Blake Charney 


Speaks on 


20TH SOVI 
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YUGOSLAV HALL | 
405 West 41 St., New York City 
FRIDAY EVENING, 8:30 P.M.,.. 
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